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VOLUME CLIY. 


INDING CASES for VOLUME CLIV, in 
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obtained from “ NOTES & QUERIES,” 20, High 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, England. 
Price: 3s. 3d. post free. 
The above is also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 


INDEX TO YOL. CLIY. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
for VOLUME CLIV (January—June, 1928) 
is now available. Orders, accompanied by a 
remittance, should be sent to ‘‘ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free. 
The above are also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 


VHE following GENERAL INDEXES 
now available :— 


are 


FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), second-hand, 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 
SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 


SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 


1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 


each; postage, 6d. 





TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923) — Bound 
| cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
SETS FOR SALE. 
FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 12 Volumes and 


| THIRD SERIES 


| FOURTH 


Alphabet—Finlay Family and its connections- 
English Protégés of Electors of Hanover—House 
Inscription — Quotation wanted Authors | 
wanted, 262 | 
REPLIES: — Proposed Reform of the London | 
Watch, 263—Isandhlwana—Armada Bonfires — | 


Tod or Todd, 264—Gloucestershire and the Navy 
—Yorkshire Dialect Words—Plough in Church, 
266—‘ Owl Squares ’’—The Early British Church 
—~Thomas Hilton—‘ God and a Soldier” — The 
Family of Kindleside—The Irish Marmions — 
‘‘Fly-posters,” 267—‘The Biliad’—Baiting of 
Slaughter Cattle — A Natural Daughter of 
James Il—Author wanted, 268. 


THE LIBRARY: — ‘The Ferns (Filicales) ’"— A 
Bibliography of the ‘Writings .of William 
Harvey, M.D.’—‘ Epochs of Greek and Roman 
Biography ’"— Drama in Gloucestershire.’ 





General Index, bound cloth, (2 volumes and 
General Index in Publisher’s cloth), secon 
hand, clean and sound, £3 3s. 

SECOND SERIES — (1856-1861), 12 volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 
and sound, £2 2s. 

(1862-1867), 12 volumes, 

uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 

and sound, £2 2s, 


| THIRD SERLES (1862-1867), bound _ half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
£10 10s. 


SERIES (1868-1883), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 

FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, in good: con- 
dition, £7 7s. 


WANTED. 


THIRD SERIES.—General Index 
FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. 
VOL. CLIV.—No. 1 (Jan. 7, 1928). 
Se following numbers and Volume Indices 
of the TWELFTH SERIES or the complete 
volumes in which they are included :— 
No. 2—Jan. 8, 1916 (Vol. i). 
No. 53—Dec. 30, 1916 (Vol. ii). 
No. 67—Apr. 14, 1917 (Vol. iii). 
No. 86—November, 1917 (Vol. iv). 
No. 128—Sept. 25, 1920 (Vol. vii). 
No. 148—Feb. 12, 1921 (Vol. viii). 
No. 168—July 2, 1921 (Vol. ix). 
No. 185—Oct. 29, 1921 (Vol. ix). 
No. 194—Dec. 31, 1921 (Vol. ix). 
No. 228—Aug. 26, 1922 (Vol. xi). 
Indices to Vol. vi (Jan.—June, 1920) and 
Vol ix (July-Dec., 1921). 
Please send offers to—‘‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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THIS WEEK: 


Berkeley Hunting Papers ... ... ... ... ... +. 255 
Reform of London Watch ... ... ... ... .. + 263 
Armada Bonfires (Illustration) ... ... ... ... 264-5 


TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘Ihe London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


[N The Library for September will be found 

1 review by Dr. Greg of Dr. Tannen- 
baum’s study of ‘The Booke of Sir Thomas 
Moore.’ Dr. Tannenbaum dates the play 
some months earlier than Mr. Pollard had 
proposed to date it, and does this, not solely 
but principally, upon identification of Hand 
C in the play with Kyd’s. There is plenty 
of material for comparison of the two, and 
Dr. Greg by comparing them is brought to the 
opposite conclusion, whether the general 
character of the two hands is considered or 
whether formation of some individual letters 
is examined. Facsimiles enable the reader 
to make the investigation for himself. Dr. 
Greg makes a useful observation in criticism 
of Dr. Tannenbaum’s method. Dr. Tannen- 
baum claims to have followed the methods of 
investigation into disputed documents prac- 
tised in the American courts of law; but 
problems which come before the courts are 
seldom simple affairs of handwriting or pale- 
ography; they almost always involve ques- 
tions of forgery or abnormal circumstance 
such as illness or disguise. It is not to be 
assumed that the methods employed in these 
cases will prove best for dealing with a ques- 
tion of anormal script. While disputing the 
identification of Hand C as Kyd’s, and 
regarding the identification of Hand B with 
Heywood’s as doubtful, Dr. Greg agrees to 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s identification of Hand A 
with Chettle’s. 


(HE enclosed letter from our correspondent | 


Mr. A. S. E. ACKERMANN, may interest 
some of our readers and we trust may bring 
him some of the information he desires : 


‘Dear Sir, 


QUERIES. 253 


designed a book of blank forms and squared 
paper for the purpose of encouraging 
parents to make periodic records of the 
mental and physical development of their 
children. The information includes height, 
weight, colour of eyes and hair, senses of 
sight, smell, taste and hearing; artistic or 
other gift; illnesses, etc. 

The second edition of this album was 
published by Messrs, Macmillan in 1902. 
One or two such albums, such as I have 
kept of my two daughters from 0 to 22 
years in one case and 0 to 15 vears in the 
other, are of little use to anatomists and 
physiologists, but there must be some hun- 
dreds of them about the world, and it is 
with a view to rendering this information 
available for scientific study that I propose 
to prepare a list of the names and addresses 
of the owners of these albums. This would 
be presented to the Galton Laboratory. 
Will readers, therefore, kindly send to me 
at 17, Victoria Street, Westminster : 

(1) The names and addresses of the 
owners of such albums. 

(2) The limits of the age of the child 
covered by the records. 

(3) The sex of the child. 

Yours very truly, 
A. S. E. ACKERMANN.”’ 

N the October Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Rev F. (. R. Jourdain 

has an account of ‘ British Finches: their 
Economic Status.’ The Linnet is pronounced 
neutral or harmless from the farmer’s point 
of view; if he is troublesome to newly sown 
turnips, rape, flax, hemp and cabbage, or to 
these plants when grown for seed, the little 
damage he does is offset by his destruction of 
weeds and injurious insects. The Tree Spar- 
row (commonly confused with the House 
Sparrow, but a person of very different 
character, shy, and unable to nest except in a 
deep hole) will nest on farms if he finds likely 
places, and become something of a pest in the 
cornfield, picking up too much grain. How- 
ever, existing in comparatively small num- 
bers, and on grass farms perfectly harmless, 
nothing more than some control of possible 
nesting sites if numbers are observed to be 
unduly increasing is recommended as econom- 
ically desirable. The House Sparrow’s 
economic position is pronounced to be too well 
known for discussion. Methods of reduction 
suggested are the clearing away of all ivy 
from buildings and trees; traps, and, in the 
winter, steady shooting. During the summer, 


The late Sir Francis Galton, F.R.S., | shooting is said to produce such extreme 
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wariness in the Sparrow, that it has no ae 
results; while eggs or nests destroyed ave 
replaced within a week. Man ought to have 
some sympathy for the Sparrow, whose 
indomitability is so like his own. The Twite 
troubles the crofter in the Hebrides and the 
Orkneys, attacking his turnips and cabbage 
seed. No remedy for this, it is said, but close 
watching of the crop. The last finch in this 
little survey is the Lesser Redpoll, nowhere 
plentiful enough to have economic weight, 
but so far as its numbers permit, useful in 
destruction of insec ts. 

Mr. Bond, in ‘October on the Farm,’ 
reminds us of the heavy rainfall to be 
expected, the occasional night frosts, the coats 
of the cattle beginning to thicken for the 
winter. He also mentions the tradition that 
a warm October presages a cold winter, and 
a cold October a mild one. 

We observe that the Ministry has been 
informed that, as result of a Conference called 
at Washington last June by the Federal Hor- 


ticultural Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Apple, Pear, 
Quince and Mazzard Cherry Stocks will be 


excluded from entry into the United States on 
and after July 1, 1930. Rose stocks are not 
to be any further restricted until another 
Conference has been called to consider suffi- 
ciency of domestic supplies. 
N Monday last The Times gave particulars 
of two interesting sales to be held within 
a short time. One is to take place at Amster- 
dam on Nov. 13-14, when F. Muller and Co. 
will disperse one of the collections of M. 
Marczell de Nemes of Budapest. Of the 132 
lots the chief, described in a part of the 
magnificent catalogue produced under the 
direction of Professor Lionello Venturi of 
Turin, are examples of early Italian masters 
some works dating back to the fourteenth 
century. Other pictures are an El Greco; two 
Goyas ; some eighteenth century French works 


(Nattier and Fragonard among them); a 
Hans Direr (brother of Albrecht); and 


among Dutch pieces a reputed Vermeer. 
English art is represented by a Constable and 
a Hoppner. 

Then the Shipdam rectorial library is to be 
sold by Messrs. Hodgson at some date this 
autumn —a collection of over a _ thousand 
volumes, all in perfect condition. An illum- 
inated thirteenth century English Psalter 
done for the monastery of (‘ampsea Ash, Suf- 
folk ; 


of ‘ Lycidas’ are the two treasures that will | 


draw principal public attention. 
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and the hitherto unknown first edition | 
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R correspondent, Mr. P. B. E. Brynait, 
writes to say that in our notice of the 


ge 


Master Glass-Painters’ Journal, at ante 
p. 217, we were in error in saying that 
William Fowler was father of our old 
correspondent, Canon J. T. Fow er. As a 


fact, he was his grandfather; William had 
three sons, of whom Joseph was father of the 
greatly respected and much missed Lincoln- 





shire antiquary. We thank Mr. Brinnaty 
for the correction. e 

Two Hundred Years Ago. 

Krom the Daily Journal, Saturday, October 


12, 1728. 





Mojfcow, Sept. 1. 


}HE Czar has been indifpofed of a Fever, 
but at prefent enjoys perfect Health . 
Count Wratiflaw being confined to his Bed 
with the Gout, has the Honour to be vilited 
very often by the Czar, who has a_ great 
Efteem for him . The Sieur Tolftoy, a 
Privy Counfellor of his Czarian Majesty, has 
been arrefted at his Country Seat, and con- 

ducted to oe City. 


— ieee of Derry, who 
his late Majefty, to 


The Rev. Dr. 
obtained a Patent of 
erect a College in Bermudas, like that in 
Dublin, for “‘Inftruction of Youth in all 
manner of liberal Sciences and learned Arts, 
failed a few Weeks fince for the Weft-Indies, 
in a Ship of 250 Tons, which he hired. He 
took feveral Tradefmen and Artifts with him. 
Two Gentlemen of Fortune (James and Dal- 
ton) are gone, with all their Effects, to fettle 
in Bermudas. The Dean married an agyree- 
able young Lady, about fix Weeks before he 
fet Sail; the Lady’s Sifter is gone with them. 
They had 40001. each to their Fortune, which 
they carried with them. They carried alfo 
Stores and Goods to a great Value: The Dean 
embarked 20,000 Books, befides what the two 
Gentlemen carry’d, 

They fail’d hence for Rhode Ifland, where 
the Dean intends to Winter, and to purchafe 
an Eftate, in order to fettle a Correfpond- 


ence and Trade, between that Ifland and 
Bermudas, particularly for fupplying Ber- 
mudas with Black Cattle and Sheep. The 


Dean’s Grant of 2,000]. on St. Chriftopher’s, 
is payable in two Years Time, and the Dean 
has a Year and a half allow’d him. after- 
wards, to confider whether he will ftick to his 
College in Bermudas, or return to his Deanery 
| of Derry. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘* ALYGGER.”” 


‘IR William Nottingham’s will (1470: 
y Cirencester), made thirteen years before 
iis decease (1483), contains two points of 
Italian literary interest, which I. do not think 
have hitherto received any notice. First of 
all it discloses that this notable representative 
of a Gloucestershire wool-merchant family 
(who was also a Baron of the Exchequer), was 
visited by a Florentine friend, Gherardo 
Canigiani (probably at Cecily Hill, Cirences- 
ter), to whom he makes a bequest. This, in 
itself, is of a certain interest: for Cirences- 
ter was then a rich wool-centre, and _ the 
Canigiani were of the Bardi Association, 
who had a house of business in Lombard 
Street. Nottingham founded an almshouse 
for poor weavers in Battel Street, Cirencester. 
It now bears the dedication of St. Thomas, the 
Martyr: for whom the founder and _ his 
parents entertained special devotion. The 
Canigiani were not only deeply associated 
with Florentine foreign trade, but had 
their palace (in which the writer has 
stayed, during the last owner’s life of that 
family) in the Via dei Bardi; but they are 
still specially proud of the fact that Eletta 
dei Canigiani gave birth to Petrarch. 

Secondly, in his will, Nottingham leaves to 
his wife Elizabeth evidently a_ rather pre- 
cious literary object—‘, a certain boke called 
‘ Alvgger.’ ” 

My neighbour, Mr. T. D. Thorp, of Coates 
Manor, near Cirencester, having appealed to 
me as to the significance of this, I have ven- 
tured (until better light may befall) to reply 
that the reference may possibly he to one of the 
few copies of Dante’s noems mentioned before 
1500: and probably then in MS., for I have 
previously met elsewhere with spellings of 
Alighieri quite as eccentric: Alygher: and 
although Chaucer quaintly speaks of the poet 
as simply ‘‘ Dant,’’ a copy of of his 
works may quite well have heen labelled 
“Alygher,’? for better, ‘‘ Alighieri.’? On 
the other hand IT have somewhere once met 
with an early spelling of our word “ ledger ”’ 
rather like it. The ‘‘ certain boke’’ is spe- 
cially not to be bestowed with his Mass-book 
and Chalice ‘‘on my servants.” 

_Gherardo Canigiani had married Elizabeth 
Stockton, Lady Nottingham’s mother, as her 
third husband. 


one 


Sr. Crater BapDELFY. 
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BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS. 
MiscELLANEOUS PaPERs. 
(See ante p. 201 and references there given). 


Henry Lord Berkeley to his receiver John 
Trottman of Cam. 

Trottman. These are to let you to under- 
stand that I have bought a horse of Guy 
Goode the price is foure poundes seven shil- 
lings and tenn pence. My pleasure is that 
you paie the same unto him and this my 
letter shalbe a sufficient discharge for you 
in that behalf. But I would not have you 
to enter the same in your booke but to keepe 
a note thereof and when you bring my 
rents I will give you my acquittance for the 
same. The reason is because I would have 
the same put in my books of accompt and 
also to paye his bill xv. viiid. and so in 
hast I end. Calowdon the 3rd of October, 
1505 

Yor loving master 
HENRY BERKELEY. 

Post Script. 1 would have you to 
make all the hast you can with my 
rents for that I know not how soone I 
shall go to London. Also to get me 
keeping amongst my tenants for three 
cople of buck hounds And if they 
keepe them well I will bestow some 
venison on them 


The ranger of Micklewood’s Acquittance for 


his fee. 
Received by me Anthony Hungerford, 
gent Ranger of Mychelwood of John 


Trotman of Cam gent the some of fyue 
pounds due to me at the Annunciation of 
our Lady last past before date hereof from 
the Right Honorable my L®° and m the 
Lord Henry Berkeley for my fee for Keping 
the chase of Mlychellwood for one yere in 
wyttnes whereof I have to this acquittance 
sett my hand and seale the 19th of Aprill 
1596 
By me Anthony 
Hungerford gent 


2.0: 2 


Faleoner’s hill, 
Siman Rawlyes bill made the third of 
September 1615 
Itm for pouder and shot 
for 2 dozen of piggines 


2/6 
3/4 
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for 2 peare of dogg coppells 8d. 
for horse meate and doggs meate at 
Norleche [ ?] 1 
for my charges at Stratford when | 
loste my haucke 1/6 
for 4 peare of piggins 10d. 
for removing my horse shuse 4d. 
for my charges seeking my hawke 1/6 
for a qt of flannell 4d. 
for 2 lb. of shott 5d. 
for halfe a dozon of bred 5d. 
for a peare of Sparrahakes beles 6d. 

Sum is 12/6 

vec the whole some 

of this bill 

Simon Rawlies marke + 
Ralegh signs with ‘‘ his mark,’’ an acquit- 


tance for wages and a legacy after Henry 

Berkeley’s death. The word ‘‘ yeoman”’ is 

struck out and ‘‘ gentleman ”’ written above 

it. He was probably a relation of Sir 

Walter, whose elder brother Sir Carey Ralegh 

trafficked in horses with Lord Berkeley. 
Saddler’s bill. 


John Grifens bill the sadler. 

for Straping and mending my Lords two 
sadles 2/- 
for Stufing and mending of my Lords 
Sadell 1/- 
for Straping and mending Mr. Dever- 
ockes Sadell 8d. 
for 2 Straps in the Caters sadell 4d. 
for dressing of Mr. Legenses sadel and 
his mans 8d. 


for mending of two Sadells that was 
borad against my Lord went a waye 1/4 
for setting on thre straps on a red 


sadell 6d. 
more for Strapen and Stufen of a side 
Sadell and a red sadell 1/4 
By me John Sparkes. 
Thomas Jakeman’s Bill. 
ffor my charges in goinge to Seagrave two 
severall tymes with three couple of 
Spaniells* to be there kept by my Lords 


tenants and for my _ charges’ into 
Gloucestershire from Callowdon about 
20th of August in carrying downe of 
hawkes hither 4/6 
G. O’F. 


(To be continued). 


* One of the articles of agreement between 
the Lord and tenants of the Berkeley estate is | 
the conditional walking of foxhound puppies by 
tenants, a survival of a system some four hun- 
dred years old or more. 


| paid tribute to its irresistible power. 


THE PLAGUE AT MARSEILLE. 
(See ante p. 240). 


[‘ 1720 the Pest returned with such dread- 
ful violence, and lasted so long, that, 
whether because we have fuller records of it 
or from any other cause, its ravages and the 
terrors it inspired may be thought to have 
surpassed those of any previous visitation, 
This time the Pest would appear to have 
been brought by a certain ship, the Grand St. 
Antoine, whose master was laid up with it 
at the time she sailed into what is now called 
the ‘‘ Vieux Port.’’ In spite of the usual 
precautions of quarantine being duly taken, 
the infection got into the town through the 
cargo, which the cupidity of merchants 
secretly landed, sold and dispersed. Then 
the malady suddenly broke forth in the town 
with al] its accustomed*violence. The author- 
ities, on this occasion, seem to have acted 
with initiative, energy and determination. 
But it was too late! The scourge swept 
through the streets, and house after house 
was struck as with lightning, and in the 
course of but a few days. Even the suburbs 
along the sea-shore on either side did not 
escape its fury, and rich as well as poor soon 
Mar- 
seille presented the aspect of a vast charnel- 
house, except that the bodies lay everywhere 
unburied in the houses, and in heaps where 
they had been thrown out into the narrow 
streets, sickening effluvia rising everywhere 
in the stagnant air and carrying the infec- 
tion in all directions whenever the wind rose. 
Under the awful pressure of the calamity 
the natural bonds of relationship were torn 
asunder in the roughest way. Husbands fled 
from their stricken wives with faces livid with 
terror; wives from their husbands; _ lovers 
and their mistresses from one _ another; 
children rushed into the scarcely safer streets, 
leaving their parents to breathe their last 
moments in utter desertion; and parents 
flung their infected offspring in horror from 
their arms and vainly rushed along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, seeking for 
some desolate spot where the Plague had not 
yet penetrated, and where they hoped against 
hope that it might not come; even mothers 
tore the babe from their breast and dashed 
it to the ground, when they saw upon his 
skin the now only too well known ‘ token.”’ 
Almost immediately the hospitals were 
filled to overflowing; and, though a steady 
procession wended from them day and night 
to the cemeteries, another ghastly procession 
stood at the same time at their doors await- 
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ing admittance with the sick. Soon even this 
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was not enough, and the nurses fell so fast | 


victims of the illness they always failed to 
eure that not one of them remained alive; 
and the hospitals, abandoned by all but the 
dying and the dead, were shunned by every- 
one as spots whence the contagion spread the 
most rapidly, for the deserted sick in them 
soon died, and the dead remained to putrify 
in the infected beds. Until they were exter- 
minated, the nurses went about their duties 
in black hoods which fell down before their 
faces like masks, and through which the only 
opening was two small holes for their eyes, 
and they went about with a pan of burning 
charcoal and sulphur held before them, as 
contemporary pictures of them have come 
down to our own times to attest. Those 
wretches, also, whose poverty or rapacious- 
ness forced them to the carrying of the dead, 
heaped up in carts, to the cemeteries, where 
they flung them promiscuously into pits, were 
doubtless similarly attired, since they bore 
the gruesome name of ravens (“‘ corbeaux ’’) 
mong the populace. At that time theirs 
was the only industry which remained in this 
great commercial capital; and this was so 
active that those who followed it for lucre 
were soon only too few for its ever increasing 
demands, and the authorities unchained the 
galley-slaves and forced them to the task, 


which soon enough freed them altogether from , 


their servitude. 

In the midst of these scenes, which showed 
up human nature in so revolting a light, it 
is refreshing to read that the Bishop of the 
diocese, Belsunce, and his priests, particularly 
a certain Pére Millay, remained at their 
posts as long as iife was in them, caring for 


the sick and giving the consolation com- 
manded by their Church to the dying. ‘The 
Bishop himself set the example of a_ true 


shepherd to his flock, and, remaining always 
outside his palace in what were then the out- 
skirts of the town, he went continually 
through the streets, distributing alms to the 
needy, whose necessities forced them to throng 
these places in spite of the presence of the 
heaped-up corpses, and using up the ample 
revenues of the wealthy diocese in this admir- 
able way. 

Nor were the clergy alone in their zeal to 
Succour their suffering townsmen. The 
sheriffs (écherins) of the City, Estelle, Mous- 
tier, Audimar, Dieudé; the bailiff De Lan- 
geron, the archivist Capus, and the town 
secretary Pichatty de Croissainte (it is pleas- 
ant to record their quiet names amid the 
glamour of those more in the limelight of the 


| period) brought well-earned laurels to their 
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civic offices by the way in which they inter- 
preted their duty to their fellow-townsmen in 
this trying-out episode. Particularly did the 
chief magistrate, the Marquis de Pille, prove 
himself worthy of his double dignity, muni- 
cipal and aristocratic, by wholesale devotion 
to the town in his charge. The physicians, 
too, Bruno-Garnier, the director of the Hos- 


pital, and his colleagues Peyssonnel and 
Bertrand, stand out conspicuously for the 


devotion they showed in their own calling; 
while the lieutenant of the Admiralty, Gérin- 
Ricard, and the painter Serre are names 
never to be forgotten. There appears to have 
been no limit to their activities; no rest from 
their unwearying energies; not the least 
dread either of the malady or of desperate 
man in the exemplary way in which they held 
order, and punished pillage and worse crimes 
entailed by the confusion which necessarily 
followed in the train of the Pestilence. They 
organized the help needed by the sick, besides 
tending them personally; administered the 
distribution of food and _ other necessities 
amongst them; kept the normal mercantile 
life of the town going as far as the unusual 
circumstances permitted; maintained its 
necessary communications open with the out- 
side world as far as that was possible, and 
desirable; wrote endless letters abroad for 
sucecour to places the Plague had not visited, 
or where its ravages had subsided and life 
more or less taken its usual course again; 
heedlessly exposed their own persons to the 
greatest risk as they organized on the spot 
the removal of the corpses which in all direc- 
tions littered the streets, and had them flung 
into the sea; calmed the delirious population 
by the influence of expiatory ceremonials, 
which took their thoughts away from the pre- 
vailing calamity, at least to a certain extent ; 
and in every imaginable way sacrified their 
own safety and ease to a never-ceasing devo- 
tion to their duty as magistrates and good 
citizens; until the Plague, after having 
claimed no fewer than 39,055 victims, at last, 
doubtless mainly through their heroic defence 
of the town, abated its ravages and removed 


' from the desolated site. 


But the name of all others which has come 
down to us from this heroic defence against a 
foe far more dreadful that the worst of hos- 
tile armies is that of the Chevalier Roze, who 
carried on his seemingly superhuman activ- 
ities mainly at Tourette in the neighbour- 
hood of Marseille, where, besides personally 
performing many of the splendid deeds which 
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the men we have mentioned performed in the 
larger but not more aftlicted town, he stood 


forth in the midst of the most dreadful 
anarchy, and in opposition to the most 
desperate of the worst of a population 


] 


notorious for depravity even for the neigh- 
bourhood of Marseille, and assumed abso- 
lute authority over the town. By the sole 
weight of his own personality and moral force 
he compelled those not yet stricken to obey 
his orders and attend to the needs of their 
unfortunate fellow townsmen, even to the 
extent of persuading them to carry the dead 
out of the streets, in sheets since there were 
not carts and barrows enough, and bury this 
infection beneath the waters of the Mediter- 
Happily we possess a contemporary 
ast scene, an example of which 
Two others 


ranean. 
print of this 
is in the collection of the author. 
may be seen in the respective museums of the 
Vieux Marseille and Longchamp. They are 
extremely rare. There is also a monument 
to the Chevalier Roze at Marseille. and we 
possess a contemporary portrait of him in a 


print of great rarity. 

Two years later the Plague once more broke 
out at Marseille, but the excellent defence 
before organized by the heroic men we have 
named above, again proved so efficacious that 
the scourge was only able to secure the com- 
paratively trifling number of 260 victims, 
while its ravages at the same time swept 
along the coast and penetrated far into the 
interior of Provence, with the most deadly 
effect, Toulon, Aix, Avignon and Arles being 
the centres of the greatest suffering, 

The epoch of the Revolution, in which Mar- 
seille played so fierce a part on both sides, 
passed without any return of these chronic 
epidemics to the birthplace of the Mar- 
seillaise,’? whether happily or not the poli- 
tical troubles of the times, which such a 
timely disaster might have made to take a 
very different course, must perhaps leave us 
in doubt. 

The Napoleonic régime, in which the gov- 
ernor of the City, the famous Maréchal Mas- 
séna betrayed the master to whom he owed his 
elevation from obscurity, and then the party 
for which he had committed his treason, like- 
wise passed off without the Old Enemy of the 
place making its reappearance. The same 
was the case during the Bourbon Restoration, 
known, because of the massacres of Bona- 


partists there, locally by the name of la Ter- 
reur Blanche. 

In the times following down to the present 
day the Old Foe under the former names and 


to the same extent has never again entered 
Europe through its accustomed gate, and con- 
tinually greater precautions have contributed 
to render its return less and less likely: 
nevertheless the City has more than once 
during this time acted as the gangway into 
Europe of only less devastating epidemics. 
Leprosy has never quite become extinct ir 
this quarter; ‘‘ the white plague’ 
only too frequent; ‘‘the Yellow Jack” has 
not always been hoisted when entering the 
two ports which now distinguish the place, 
and that with disastrous and far-reaching 
effects; and, last but not Asiatic 
cholera has rather too frequently found Mai- 
port of entry, and he 
ilikept and still narrow sunless streets, in 
spite of her unsurpassed opportunities of 
health-giving sunlight, a site where the germs 
can attain a sufficient footing for rendering 
their propagation further inland infinitely 
the more difficult to combat. In 1884 an epi- 
demic of cholera in the City and its imme- 
diate surroundings alone took a toll of mn 
less than 1,800 victims, 1,215 dying in a 
single month! The following year it 
reappeared and claimed an additional 1,260, 
raking in 950 in one month’s time. These 
visitations of a new form of their Old Foe 
gave the municipal authorities a very health- 
ful fright; yet, with characteristic Southen 
indolence, nothing really effective against the 
return of these epidemics was done until 1906 
when the Municipal Council at last came t 
the fundamentally essential decision of 
demolishing a part of those 
which act as death-traps for the unfortunate 
dwellers in them, usually far too ignorant t 
realize their perpetual danger, and as a 
menace to the whole of Eurcpe _ besides. 
Forty-four million frances were accordingly 
voted to undertake the work, and the demoli- 
tion slowly began. They are still at it, and 
the work proceeds remarkably leisurely ever 
for a highly-needful sanitary reform in the 
South. 
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A. H. Cooper-PRIcHARrn. 





WALLOWING THE MOON.—It was once 

believed that when an eclipse was taking 
place a very large dog was jumping through 
the clouds trying to seize the moon and 
swallow it. People would bring out their 
kettles, drums, and saucepans and beat them, 
making as much noise as they could, thinking 
they would frighten the dog away. This was 
told to me in the neighbourhood of Sheffield 
thirty or forty years ago. 
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The personality of the sun and moon, says 
Grimm, shows itself in a fiction that has well- 
nigh gone the round of the world. These two, 
in their unceasing, unflagging career through 
the void of heaven, appear to be in flight, avoid- 
ing some pursuer, A pair of wolves are on 
their track, Skéll dogging the steps of the sun. 
Hati of the moon; they come of a giant race, 
the mightiest of whom, Médnagarmr  (moon- 
dog), apparently but another name for Hati, is 
sure some day to overtake and swallow the 
4 ‘'Teutonic Mythology ’ (Stallybrass), 


oon, ee 


I think the beating of kettles to frighten 


the dog away is new. 
S. O. Anpy. 


MRS: BROWNING’S TRANSLATIONS 
* OF THE ODYSSEY. 
tions of Odyssey, be 66-78 (ed. 1897, p- 
586-7), Mus. Browning makes Aphrodite 
(feed) the orphan daughter of 


In her transla- 


comfort 
Pandarus 

With incense, luscious honey and fragrant 

wine. 

The nutritious properties of incense are not 
generally recognized; and a reference to the 
original will show that the poetess has trans- 
lated Homer’s tup@ (cheese) as if it were the 
Latin tura (incense), 

In the eleventh line of the second version, 
‘alate ’’ is explained in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary ’ as ‘‘ recently.’’ I believe that 
what Mrs. Browning meant was ‘‘ winged ”’ 
(ale $). 

~ 


. 


(\H ANGING LONDON. ft. Devereux 
Court. The little shop on the left hand, 
oming from the Strand, is to be rebuilt. but 
it is hoped to retain the quaint Jacobean 
windows and sashes. (Sunday Times, 16 
Sept.. p. 16). Just beyond it was the 
1 Coffee-House, a resort of Goldsmith, 
Steele, Foote and some Fellows of the Roval 
Society. [It was kept by Constantine. a 
Grecian, who sold ‘‘cherbert’’ as well as 
cofiee and tea. A drawing of the house, in 
1809, is in the Crace Coll. (Portf. xvii). It 
11 to be a coffee house in 1842, becoming 
the Grecian Chambers. On its exterior is a 
dust of Robert Devereux. Earl of Essex, 
attributed to Caius Gabriel Cibber, with an 
Inscription on the supporting bracket: ‘‘ This 
is Deveraux Covrte 1676 ’’; replacing a head 
of Ben Jonson, an engraving of which is 
inside the house. (Stapleton. ‘ London 
Alleys,’ 103). I like best the little wrought- 
iron gate leading into New Court. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Greciay 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY IN 1833.—The fol- 
= lowing paragraph occurs in the letter of 
an Englishman, dated from New York, in 
1833 : 

[ do not dislike the country or the people, 
though [ find an utter want of a male com- 
panion, for all who are not rich are so utterly 
engrossed in trade and business, that they have 
no time for anything, and the rich young men 
are entirely occupied in animal pursuits and 
amusements—riding, driving, drinking and 
smoking: the great characteristic of society 
here being a total division of the sexes in thei 
amusements, the men riding, dining out, going 
to the play. etc., alone, while the ladies sew and 
read sermons at home or go to church at al! 
hours and on all days. 

The writer was employed ‘‘ in the principal 
school in the city as classical assistant, at a 
good and increasing salary.”’ 

Was his picture of New York society a true 
one ? 

Pr. BM. 


\ikW EE PRIZE MONEY. Can any 
reader inform me what was the amount 
of the Banda-Kirwee prize money ? 


A. B.C. R. 
GLE EMAN: DE FONTENNE. Major- 
h 


Genl. Sir W. H. Sleeman (1788-1856) in 
1829 married Amélie Joséphine, dau. of M. 
\uguste Blaudin Chalon de Fontenne, the 
voungest son of a French nobleman residing 
it St. Louis, Mauritius. General Sleeman 
was the son of Philip Sleeman of Pool Park, 
St. Judy, Cornwall, by his wife Mary, dau. 
of Spry. Philip died in 1798, his wife 
in 1818. Information regarding the ante- 
cedents of Amélie, or of the Sleeman family 
would be very welcome. 


A. G& €. 


NATURAL CHILDREN OF CHARLES IT 
*" AND JAMES II.—I am making a list of 
these. Charles II, if we include La Cloche, 
and the Duke of Monmouth, would appear to 
have had fifteen children. 

James had two sons and a daughter by 
Arabella Churchill; the girl, a nun O.S.B. 
at Pontoise. sv Catherine Sedley, Lady 
Catherine Darnley. Danjeau mentions, in 
February, 1686, that two of their sons were 
being educated in Paris, but apparently they 
did not live to maturity. Were there any 
others ? 

Franets Skeet. 
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IVE GUINEA BANK NOTES. — In the 

ancient Guildhall, at Totnes, Devonshire, 

is shown an old bank note for five guineas, 

issued by the Totnes Bank. Were bank- 

notes for this sum ever issued by the Bank 
of England ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


IOKERY’: A MACCLESFIELD 
OFFICE. — In a writ of Inquisition, 
14 Sept., 1417, taking into the King’s hands 


lands of Hugh de Davenport, Macclesfield, 
it is stated that he died in possession (among 
others) of ‘‘a fourth part of one messuage 
and six acres of land called Whelley [now 
Whirley], near Macclesfield, together with a 
fourth part of a certain office called Pokery 
in the Hundred of Macclesfield, held of the 
Earl of Chester, in capite, as of the lordship 
of Macclesfield by Knights service.’’ 

What were the nature and duties of 
office called ‘‘ Pokery ’’ ? 


this 
Cuas. BESWICK. . 
Manchester, E. 


‘TORY OF IMPROMPTU RHYMING. - 
Many years ago I heard the following: 
A nobleman visiting a friend at his country 
seat, was during lunch told by his host of 
a gardener on the estate who had gained 
considerable repute as an impromptu poet. 
Later on, while in the grounds, they found 
the man at his work. The guest, to test 
his ability, offered the gardener five shillings 
if he could make a rhyme to ‘ porringer 


Newthorpe St., 


The man immediately replied : 
The Duke of York a daughter had; 
He gave the Prince of Orange her, 
So now, my Lord, I claim your prize, 
For making rhyme to porringer. 
Can any one give me the origin of this? 
CAIUS. 


ANCASTER MEN OF LETTERS. — 

Biographical information is desired 

respecting any of the following, more or less 
associated with our county town: 

Robert Barrow, Quaker. B. at Lancaster ; 
d. 4 Feb., 1697; bur. in Friends’ Burial 
Ground, Philadelphia. Four items by him 
in Smiths’ ‘ Catalogue of Friends’ books.’ 

George Catt (alias Clifford). First editor 
of the Lancaster Guardian: afterwards on 
the London Press; author of ‘ The Pictorial 
History of Manchester’ (1844). Died 17 
April, 1878. 

J. Rowland Charnley, 
Author of ‘ Cockerham Moss, 


i.8:, £.2:5 
being a short 
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account of a Lancaster Gullery ’ 
ley, Lancaster). 

John Clement Beaumont. 
of the Lancaster Guardian; 
the Wakefield Journal and Express. 
Wakefield, 12 Feb., 1852, aged 40. 

Joseph Benson. Author of ‘ The Battle of 
Flodden Field in 1513, an heroic poem, col- 
lected from ancient manuscripts.’ Crown 
8vo., wrapper, Lancaster, 1805. 

Thomas Briggs. Born  Bolton-le-sands; 
author of ‘ An account of the travels and suf- 
ferings of that faithful servant of the Lord 
Thomas Briggs, and also several testimonies 
concerning his faithfulness to the Lord and 
diligence in his service till death.’ (4to 
1685). Died in Cheshire, 6 March, 1685, aged 
about 75. 

Henry Burton. 


(J. M. Wig. 


Second editor 
afterwards on 
Died, 


Author of the ‘ Narvative 
of the Life of My. Henry Burton ’” (1643). 

Rey. Christopher Gibson. Born Bolton-le- 
sands, 1826. Author of ‘ The Lord’s Prayer, 
collated chiefly from Bishop Andrewes’ ser- 
mons ’ (1875). 

Rev. John Gillow. Born at Lancaster; 
educated at Douay; prefect of studies, and 
taught Philosophy from 1782; Roman Cath- 
olic Minister at York; President, Ushaw Col- 


lege, 1810; died 6 Feb., 1828. 
Rev. John Tatham. Son of Rev. John 
Tatham, Vicar of Melling, N. Lanes. (1750- 


94); author of ‘A short and easy guide to 
the Lord’s Supper’ (Lancaster, H. Walms- 
ley, 1806), Vicar of Melling, 1794-1851. 
Colonel J. G. Rawsthorne. Author of ‘ An 
Account of the Regiments of Royal Lan- 
cashire Militia, compiled by permission from 


official sources.’ (Longman, Lancaster, 
1874). 
Ulrich Vernon Herford. Author — of 


‘ Divine Service of the Lord’s Supper, accord- 
ing to 8. Serapion scholasticus, arranged for 
use in any Christian Church or Chapel.’ 

Baxter Langley. Third editor of the Lan- 
caster Guardian, and afterwards of the Stock- 
Mercury, and believed to have been 
engaged in literary and _ political work in 
London. 

T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 
‘ Oakrigg,’’ Scotforth, Lancaster. 


(JON YERS: DARCY. — Thomas, — Lord 

Darcy owned the manors of Kexby and 
Upton, Lines. In 1542 John and Christo- 
pher Maltby were taxed at Kexby. They are 
supposed to have gone into Kexby from some 
of the other manors (possibly in Yorks), 
owned by Lord Darcy. Can anyone give the 
names of these manors? Was the above of 
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Darcy de Knaith? Knaith is contiguous to 
Kexby. 


Conyers Darcy owned Swillington Hall, 


Yorks. Christopher Maitby of York married 
Mary, daughter of Arthur Dyneley of Swil- | 
lington, in 1581; his Ing. P.M., York 

Castle, 1585, states: ‘‘ Maltby is held of the 

heirs of late Lord Conyers, died 2 Feby. 

last.”’ There is a will, ‘‘ Aug. 5, 1614, 

Maulibie als Conyers, John, Blawgill par 

Haunbie, Nov. 16, 1613. Vol. xxxiii folio 

224 York Wills.”’ 


The Christopher Maltby taxed at Kexby 
is presumed to be Christopher of Hemswell, 
Lincs.; wife Johan. He died 1542. John 
Maltby of Kexby, possibly his brother or 
nephew, will dated 1557, leaves wife Mar- 
gery (or Margaret), ‘“‘the dyshbenke holle as 
yt standes and the thyrd parte of all my 
goodes and I will that my wyff shall have my 
fermes as long as she kpythe her wedowe.’ 
(What was ‘‘ dyshbenke holle’’?). ‘‘ Burial 
in the parish church at Upton; to the church 
of Lincoln; to high altar of Upton; to Alice 
Huggan, Richard Burr, Elizabeth Burr, 
Izabell Jackson, livestock; to 
Izabell and Margaret ; 
William. Supervisors, Will. Proctor and 
Xpofor Maltby. Witnesses: Richard Parke, 
Richard Watkinson, Myles Proctor, Roger 
Dunderdale.’? Additional data on any of 
above names would be appreciated. 

D. Mattrsy VERRILL. 

The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 

B.C., Canada. 


e AN ‘HOR CHANTY.’’—Can 


to sons Richard and 


any reader 
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daughters ; 


help meé to find the origin and any par- | 


” 


ticulars about the ‘‘ Anchor Chanty, 

Fifteen Men on the Dead Man’s chest, 

Yo go ho and a bottle of rum, 
portions of which are given in Stevenson’s 
‘Treasure Island.’ If I am not in error the 
poem, with two or four verses by 
years ago. At what date? 

Jotty RocEr. 


OSEPH SUNDERLAND, ob. 

should be very grateful for any 
tion shewing who were the p yarents of Joseph 
Sunderland, of New Hall, Eland (Elland, 
Yorkshire), who died in 1735. Was he born 
at Aikton (Ackton), in December, 1684, the 


another | 
hand, was given in the Morning Post a few | « 
& q 
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‘fight for Charles I and to pay his fine was 
obliged to sell High Sunderland Hall and 
Coley Hall, near Halifax. What connexion 
was there between the Sunderlands of Hep- 
tonstall and the old family of High Sunder- 
land? There was a Joseph Sunderland bap- 
tized at Heptonstall, 26 Sept., 1658; was he 
later of New Hall, Eland? Was Edward 
Sunderland, who died Jan. 29, 1652, aged 73 
(‘‘ Mr. of Artes & Praecher of God’s word at 
Eland almost 32 yeres’’), a grandson of 
Richard Sunderland (died before 1543), and 
Judith, daughter of Thomas Oldfield. 
OLIVE SUNDERLAND. 


[DEN TIF ICATION OF ARMS.—Can any- 
one identify the following arms, Or six 
martlets gules three in chief and three in 





base ? 
G.: EW: 
i ENRY HALEY, MONEYER, 1707. 
In the Appendix (p. 81) to the 8th 
Report of the Hist. MSS. Com., under date 


of 12 July, 1707, there is a reference to a 
Copy of the Warrant under the sign manual 
(countersigned Godolphin) addressed to 
Thomas Leacock (? Seacock), Henry Haley, 
und Richard Collard, Moneyers of the Mint 
within the Tower of London, Requiring and 
authorizing them to repair to the ‘‘ mint at 
K denburgh and undertake ye recoynage of ye 


money in Scotland... 

Ibid., 1 p. 83, is mentioned David Gregory ; 
also (12 July, 1707), an allowance of ‘ 16 1 
each’’ to Henry Haley and his two com- 
panions, ‘‘for the charges of their journey 
from London to Edinburgh.’’ 

On pp. 82-83 is a reference to a letter, 
30 Jan., 1708, from Sir Isaac Newton, to the 
Lord Treasurer, ** Recommending that the 

| three commissioners in the matter of the 
| Scotch recoinage, viz., Mr. Rutherford, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. sruce, May 5.” 

The surnames ‘ Drumn ond ’ and 

Stuart ’’ occur on p. 83. 

Who was the Henry Haley above men- 


| tioned ? 
1735. — I} 


informa- | 


| least twenty-one vears of 


son of Bryan Sunderland by his 2nd wife 
Susan, née Adams of Rowcliffe? If so, where 
was he baptized? This Bryan was son of | 


Captain Langdale Sunderland, 
imprisoned for raising a troop of horse to ' 


Was he the father or a brother of 
the John Haley, moneyer at the Mint, to 
whom was assigned the task of appraising 
‘the coining apparatus for Irish money.” 
(See ‘ Treasury Papers,’ Shaw, 1737). As the 
position held by each was responsible, is it 
not entirely safe to assume that neither one 
could or would have been appointed if not at 
age? Can any 


reader state the youngest age likely for such 


who was | an appointment ? 


E. F. McPIixe. 
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HE THIEVES’ ALPHABET. — 

note of the following lines, 
called ‘‘ The Thieves’ Alphabet ”’ 

was an EFTER that went to the = Ay. 


was for IkEY, with swag all encumbered. 
Was a YOXTER that eat caper sauce. 


understand that an ‘‘ efter ”’ 
plied his avocation at places of 
ment. ‘‘Ikey’’ was a_ receiver of 
goods; and a ‘‘ yoxter’”’ indicated one 
had returned from transportation before his 
time, 

Could any reader oblige with the complete 


entertain- 


alphabet, and with any other particulars 
regarding it? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
FAMILY AND ITS CONNEC- 


FINLAY 
TIONS 

the following 
1. Julian 


Any information about any of 
persons will be most acceptable : 
Lauder. of Killvrudden, Ive- 


land, living 1682, married ; had a daugh- | 
ter Margaret, who married Robert Finlay, 
of Armagh. Who were the Lauders, of 
Killyrudden ? 

2. Susannah White, of Tucan, Co. 
Dublin, married a Finlay, about 1765. She 
had a cousin, or niece, Dorothy White, who 
married John Rixon (‘‘ Wrixon’’), in St. 
Audoens Church, Dublin, 1770.5.6. of Moore 
town House, Tara. Co. Meath. 

5. John Finlay, of Smithfield, married 
Anne had a son John, bapt. Dec. 10, 
1769, in St. Michan’s Church. who had a 
relative, Elizabeth Stevenson, living 1784, 


and a brother, George F 
who married Susannah 


inlay, of Smithfield, 
, and was buried 


in St. Peter’s, Dec. 26. 1805; had a daughter 
Elizabeth, bapt. July 10, 1768, St. Michan’s, 
Dublin. He was Churechwarden of St. 
Audoens, 1790-1791. 

4. Charles White. of Pill Lane, Dublin, 
merchant, died 1795. Elizabeth White 


married John Finlay, in St. 
Dublin, Sept. 29, 1818. 


5. John Finlay, of Dublin. 


Thomas Church, 


married Mary 


Driscoll. in 1762. who died in Blessington 
Street, Dublin, 1823, aged 89. They had a 
son, John, who married Flizabeth and 
died 1814. Assistant Barrister for Ros- 
common. 

6. John Finlay, of Dublin, died 1733; | 
married Mary Davy, dauchter of Ungo 
Walter Davy, about 1713; had issue: Sir 
Robert, b 1719, Dublin, Mary. and Catherine, 


1753, and 
married as his 
she re-married 


six other 
second 
Henry 


Steele, 
Finlay 


married Paul 
sons. John 
wife, 


Jane Henry: 
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of Dublin and London. 
kindly give me further 
details conceining the White family, and 
George and John Finlay, of Smithfield, who 
were related to, or had some connection with, 
Stanley Lees Giffard, of Dromartin Castle, 
Dun lum, Co. Dublin? It would be inter. 
to know the relationship, 
Epw. C. 
JNGLISH PROTEGES OF 
OF HANOVEK.—It has been asserted 
that the Electoral Prince (afterwards 
George 1) took with him from England into 


Mitchell, banker, 
Can any reader 


TF INtay. 
ELECTORS 


et (ctrea March, 1681), a young man 
named Dudley Bard, who was killed at 
Buda, in 1686 (cf. W ood’s ‘ Life and Times,’ 
Clark» vol. lii., p. 52). 

Did either the Electoral Prince or his son 
(b. 1683), who was afterwards George II, 


any time, at Hanover or Osna- 
brick, any other protégé who had an English 
connexion ? 


Amongst the numerous aliens or ‘‘ exotics ”’ 


who were finally brought into England by 
George I, after his accession in 1714, was 
there any one having English or partly 


English parentage? 
Where may any material be found, 


upon the above questions ? 


bearing 


BE, 5: 
The following 
from the west wall of a 


Lucivs. 
HOUSE INSCRIPTION. 


lines are taken 


cow-stable at Worlaby Vicarage, Lincoln- 
shire. Do they occur in other places? 
“" NON MEA NON 
HUJUS DEUS HANC 
TIBI DEDICO DOMIN(E).”’ 
Jonathan Boole 1682.”’’ 
P. Bo-Go eB; 


( COTATION WANTED.—Could any of your 

readers kindly tell me the origin: of a quot- 
ation to the efiect that 
that makes all bread new,’ 
*orinds all flour afresh ’’? 
is probably French. 


France is ‘‘ the mill 
’ or, alternatively, 
L think the origin 


VIOLET 
a* THORS WANTED.—1. ‘‘ No one can have 
even the most superficial idea of a nation’s 
character who has not a profound knowledge of 
its history.’ 
2. “ When one is busy about trifles one 
not go oa how idle one really is.’ 


MARKHAM. 


does 


3. “ Pedants make one out of love with learn- 
ing.” | 

1. “In the city one longs for solitude, in the 
country for society.” ; 

5, “The cultivation of Art without useful 
results is the most elegant way of skilfully 


” 


Ace. 


neglecting one’s duty. 
Coorer-PRICHARD. 
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Replies. 


os paceaaiieeecaninii 


PROPOSED REFORM OF THE 


LONDON WATCH. 
(clv. 236). 
| CAME across the ‘ Proposal’ mentioned 
at the reference under ‘Two Hundred 
Years Ago,’ when looking through the 
Weekly Journal or the British Gazetteer. It 
is in the number for Oct. 5. 

No readers of the newspapers of 1728 can 
fail to observe the immense increase in the 
number of highway robberies during that 
year—whether or no to be imputed to the 
continued success of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 
The Proposal may be worth offering in full to 
‘N. & Q.’: it has doubtless been reprinted 
, though I have not looked it up. One 
point which has struck me—in view of the 
complaints about dazzle-lights on 
is the advice given about lamps. 


belore 


modern 
motors 

The principal Encouragements, and 
portunity given to Street-Robbeis is, 
that our Streets are so poorly watch’d; the 
Watchmen for the most part, being 
decrepid, superannuated Wretches, with one 
Foot in the Grave, and the t’other ready to 
follow; so feeble that a Puff of Breath can 
blow em Poor crazy Mortals! 
much fitter for an Alms-honse than a 
Watch-house. A City watch’d and guarded 
Animals, is wretchedly watch’d 


Op 
! 





down; 


h such 





Nay, so little Terror do our Watchmen 
carry with them, that hardy Thieves make 
a mere Jest of ’em, and sometimes oblige 
even the very Watchmen, who should 
apprehend ’em, to light ’em in their 
Roguery: and what can a poor Creature 
do, in Terror of his Life, surrounded by a 
Pack of Ruffians, and no Assistance near. 

Let the Watch be compos’d of stout, able- 
bodied Men, and of those at least treble the 
Number now subsisting, that is to say, a 
Watchman to every 40 Houses, 20 on one 
Side of the Way, and 20 on the other; for 
it is observable, that a Man cannot well see 
distinctly beyond the Extent of 20 Houses 
na Row; if ’tis a single Row, and no 
opposite Houses, the Charge must be 
greater, and their Safety less. This Man 
should be elected, and paid by the House- 
keepers themselves, to prevent Misapplica- 
tion and abuse, so much complain’d of, in 
the Distribution of Publick Money. 

He should be allow’d 10s. per Annum, 
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by each House-keeper, which at 40 Houses, 
as above specify’d, amounts to 201. per 
Annum, almost treble to what is at present 
allow’d; and yet most House-keepers are 
charg’d at least 2s. 6d. a Quarter to the 
Watch, whose Beat is, generally speaking, 
little less than the Compass of half a Mile. 

This Salary is something of an Encour- 
agement and a pretty Settlement to a poor 
Man, who, with Frugality, may live 
decently thereon, and, by due Rest, be 
enabled to give vigilant Attendance. 

The Watch thus station’d, strengthen’d 
and encourag’d, let every Watch-man_ be 
arm’d with Fire-Arms and Sword; and let 
no Watchman stand above 20 Doors dis- 
tant from his Fellow. 

Let each Watchman be provided with 
Bugle-Horn, to sound on Alarm, or in Time 
of Danger; and let it be made penal, if not 
Felony, for any but a Watchman to sound 
a Horn in and about the City, from the 
Time of their going on, to that of thei: 
going off, except the Post Boys. 

That the Watchmen may see 
End of their Walks to the other, let a con- 
venient Number of Lamps be set up, and 
those not of the Convex kind, which blind 
the Eves, and are of no manner of Us 
they dazzle, but give no distinct Light 


from oO 


And farther, rather than prevent Ro! 
heries, 

Turnpikes and Stoppages may be made to 
prevent Escapes, and it will be proper fo 


a Watchman to be plac’d at one of these, 
fix’d at the End of a Lane, Court, Alley, o 
other Thorough-fare, which may happen 
any Part of his Beat, and so as not to 
obstruct his View to both Ends thereof, o 
being able to give Notice, as aforesaid; foi 
the Watch ought to be in view, as well as in 
the Hearing of each other, or they mav be 
overpower’d, and much Danger may 
happen. 

The Streets thus guarded and illumin 
ated, what remains, but that the Money 
allotted by the Government be instantly 
paid on Conviction of every Offender; foi 
Delavs in this Case are of dangerous Con- 
sequence, and no Body wil] venture their 
Lives in Hopes of a Reward, if it be not 
duly and timely paid. If there is Reason 
of Complaint on this Head, it ought to be 
look’d into bv those at the Helm; fo 
nothing can be more vile than for Under- 
lines to abuse the Benevolence of the Pnh- 
lick, or their Suneriors. by sinkine. abride- 
ing, or delaying publick or private Benefits 
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And where a Nobleman, or other generous 
Person has order’d Five Guineas to be 
given, ’tis well if the proper Object has had 
even one. 

Something allowed by the Chamber of 
London, to every Person apprehending a 
Robber, would have good Effect. 

Some of our common Soldiers are (and 
I hope unjustly) suspected. This may be 
easily confuted, if strict Orders are en- 
fore’d, that none but Commission, or 
Warrant Officers shall be out of their 
Quarters after Ten at Night. And if we 
consider, that of those who have _ been 
executed for Ten Years past, not One in 
Ten were Soldiers, but, on the contrary, 
Seamen discharged and thrown on the 
Publick, without present Subsistence, which 
made them desperate: But I hope the Act 
now depending for the Encouragement of 
Seamen, etc., will sufficiently remove that 
«) -tan 

bstacle oa 


[SANDHLWANA (clv. 228). — When the 
great Zulu impi of some 20,000 men sur- 
rounded our forces of, I believe, some 5 com- 
panies of the 24th Regt., and a number of 
friendly natives, I always understood that no 
one escaped. Some two years later—just 
before Majuba Hill—Sir Evelyn Wood told 
me how the last Englishman died, the episode 
having been described to him by a Zulu chief | 
| 


also. 


when, at the conclusion of the war, Sir 
Evelyn had taken the Empress to visit the 
spot where the Prince Imperial was killed. 
Seeing the day was lost, the man made a dash 
for a cave, which he successfully reached. Its 
mouth was very narrow, and having plenty 
of ammunition he was able to hold out for a 


long time, killing his man at every shot. At 
last, after losing several men, the Zulus 


rushed the cave en masse and assegaied him. 
‘* And the shadows were long on the veld when 
the last Englishman died,’’ said Sir Evelyn’s 
informant, 

But if no Englishmen escaped, 
that a dog formerly belonging to me did. 
This was a very fine Boer mastiff, ‘‘ Dan,’’ 
which had accompanied me on an expedition 
to Mashonaland in 1877, and had been bought 
by an officer of the 24th Regt. when I sold my 
things at Pietermaritzburg before leaving for 
England. How he reached Natal after the 
disaster I never heard, but his portrait | 
appeared as a survivor in one or more of the ; 
English illustrated papers, and it was stated | 
that he had received two severe 
wounds. 

PB. at. 


IT believe 


assegai | 


H. Guitiemarp. | 
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W. B. will find vivid account of the cam. 
paign and the battle in Sir Horace Smith- 
Vorrien’s ‘ Forty-eight Years’ Service.’ If 
he was not actually in the very battle itself, 
and a survivor from it, he was in its fringes 
and he had a most marvellous escape. 

Joun Lecky, 


ARMADA BONFIRES (clv. 64, 124, 177, 
44 231).—Among the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum is a map of the South Coast 
of England, extending from the Needles to 
Lyme Cobb. It is a very beautiful produc 
tion, rather highly coloured, and with many 
fanciful designs on it, e.g., deer running 
across Purbech Island, swans at Abbotsbury, 
big ships out at sea, etc. But on each head- 
land there is a beacon blazing at full blast. 
I believe that at one time the date of this 
map was given as 1587, but there is a long 
description of it in the Public Record Office, 
and there the date of 1539 is suggested ten- 
tatively. The map is 4ft. llins. long and 
lft. Sins. broad. I had the Lyme Regis end 
of it photographed, and enclose you a copy 
herewith. You will see one of the beacons in 
full blaze on the top of the hill between Lyme 
and Charmouth. Incidentally ‘‘ Bourne. 
mouth,’’ i.e. the mouth of the Bourne, is 
noted, for the town of Bournemouth had no 
existence till the nineteenth century had well 
started. All possible landing places fora 
possible enemy are marked, and the map was 
evidently prepared at the time of an invasion 
scare. 

C. WANKLYN. 
| See tllustration on opposite page. | 
TOD OR TODD (clv. 190). — This word, 

when used in connection with peat-moss, 
is probably derived from the Gaelic tod, a 
clod or mass, and gradually came in early 
Mnelish to mean a bushy mass—hence a thick 
shrub. It is used in this sense by Spenser (in 
1579) in the lines: 

Within the ivie tod 

(There shrouded was the little god) 

I heard a busy bustling. 

Another and more recent poet (whose name, 
for the present, I cannot recall) uses the word 
in the same sense in the couplet: 

The breeze then made the trees to nod, 
Each briary bush and thorny tod. 

We find the following lines in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘ Bonduea,’ I. i. : 

These valiant and approved men of Britain, 

Like boading owls, creep into tods of ivie 


And hoot their fears to one another nightly. 
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Che following paragraph appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph of Sept. 3, 1885: ‘‘ Here 
again, in the ivy, with its heavy tods of berry 
already bronzing.”’ 

A fox, in both Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
as well as in some of the counties where it is 
hunted, is called a ‘‘ tod,’’ because of its 
bushy tail. 

In the Field, under date of Feb. 26, 1887, 
the following paragraph appeared: ‘* With 
the most charming country in front, and 
apparently the right sort of tod, there 
appeared no reason “why a good run_ should 
not be in store.”’ 

Probably the name of the manufacturing 
town, Todmorden, and the surname Tod- 
hunter, owe their origin to the fox being so 
styled. 

The Americans (U.S.A.) have a box-stove 
which is used for burning small and round 


wood, brush-limbs and the like, which they 
term a ‘‘ tod-stove.”’ 
In German the words zotte and zote, signify 


a tuft of hair hanging together, a rag, or 
anything shaggy; and in Icelandic, toddi is 
employed to signify a certain weight of wool. 
In the England of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
there was a weight known as a “‘ tod,’’ which 
was used for buying or selling wool. It was 
usually equal to 28lbs., or two stone; but it 
varied in different parts. Shakespeare 
alludes to this in the following lines: 
Every tod yields pound and odd shillings ; 
Fifteen hundred shorn what comes the wool 
* Winter’s Tale,’ IV. ii 


too? 


The agreement of Apr. 15, 1773, cited by 
Mr. Curtis, wherein the tenants are 
restricted from selling or carrying away 


‘any of the todds cut there to get at the | 

| scrap ”’ 
| nunciation as spelt. 
| word since in this part. 


but they are to be spread out for the 
benefit of the herbage,’’ probably refers to 
bushes and shrubs cut down in order to get 
at the peat, and which were not to be carried 
away as they would be useful for “ herb- 
age ’’ (i.e., green food for beasts) for sheep 
or goats. 

In a work, published in 1848, entitled ‘ A 
new Universal Technological, Etymological 
and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language, embracing all the terms used in 
art, science and literature, by John Craig, 
F.G.8S., Lecturer to the University of Glas- 
gow,’ the word ‘‘ tod”’ is given as meaning 
*¢ a thick shrub.’’ 

In old grants of the 
the Isle of Man the word 


peat, 


right of turbarv in 
toid is used to 
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‘ 


signify a bush, which “is not unnecessarily 
to be cut down and when of necessity cut 
down is not to be removed or taken away from 
the spot where it is cut.’’ 


This seems a parallel restriction to that 
cited by Mr. CurtIs. 

The above mentioned word toeid is now 
practically obsolete in Manx-Gaelic — q 
‘bush ’’ is now generally called sheaiy 
(applied to any plant, bush, or shrub that 
sends its branches from the root without 
having any trunk or stump; e.g., the Billey. 
skeaig, the hawthorn tree). The words, 


thammag, tham and thamman also mean a 
bush; thammagagh, bushy, abounding with 
bushes ; compare Trish-Gaelic, tom, and Greek 
Oapvos. The word foid (in Northern Many, 
foaid) is still used in Manx-Gaelic for a clod 
of earth. 

Henri M. 


(Lou CESTERSHIRE AND THE 
(clv. 98, 156, 212). SEvERN, 44, 4th 
rate. COMMANDER Rupert-JoNES may be 
interested to know that at Berkeley Castle 
there is a model of this ship, with the follow- 
ing inscription on its glass case: 
Model of the frame of His Majesty’s Ship 
Severn, a fifth rate 44 guns built at Bristol in 
April, 1786, under the inspection of John Miall, 


LEoy, 


NAVY 


of His Majesty’ s Navy. Length of keel 139 . 10, 
Breadth moulded 37 . 103. burthen in tons 
877 — Pownders and cannonades. 


It has no deck, and the hull timbers except 
the ribs are wanting. 


G. O’F. 


YORKSHIRE DIALECT. WORDS (ely. 

£05).—A Bedfordshire woman of middle 
in 1890, once said to me that ‘‘ there 
an earthful skurrick’’ (‘‘ a mortal 
) of something in something:  pro- 
I have not heard the 


age, 
vasn’t 


S. 

PLOUGH IN CHURCH (clv. 154, 194).— 
I think it was not uncommon in pre 
Reformation days, when the church played 


part in the daily lives 
of the people and every peasant began his 
working day by attendance at Mass, for any 
common village property to be kept in the 
church. Certainly this was the case with the 
parish armour. So late as 1633 the town 
plough of Houghton-on-the-Hill, Leicester- 
shire, was kept in the south aisle of the parish 
church. 


so much greater a 


P.B.. Gee 
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WL SQUARES ”’ (clv. 

will is a sixteenth or 
tury one, might ndt the ‘‘ owl squares ’’ be 
fragments of “painted glass, preserved from 
some desecrated church and treasured by the 
testator. ‘ Square ”? is a common term in 
Lines., used to denote a quarry of glass, quite 
i yespective of its shape. 


191). — If the| 


P. B. G. B: 
MHE EARLY BRITISH CHURCH  (cliv. 
405; clv. 14, 211). Mr. J. R. 


McGovern follows the practice of those who | 


reject the records of the early introduction 
of Christianity into Britain by diatribes as 
to the credibility of William of Malmesbury’s 
history; ignoring the fact that the visits of 
St. Paul and other Apostles do not rest on the 
authority of any one writer. The evidence 
is in fact cumulative. To say nothing of the 
Welsh Triads, which, presumably, he would 
likewise scout, would he also scoff at Clement 
of Rome (a friend and fellow labourer of St. 
Paul), Jerome (fourth century), 
(fifth century), 
century) and other early Christian writers of 
repute? That Paul actually visited 
shores was evidently believed by the early 
Christian Fathers, when memory of the visit 
would be still fresh, and it would not have 
been asserted if not true. There is nothing 
improbable in the visits of the Apostles. On 
the contrary, nothing would be more natural 
than for a man like St. Paul to extend his 
travels to the British Isles, which had been 
only a few years before added to the Roman 
Empire. I am not aware of any real argu- 
ment being brought against it, and the objec- 
tions are ap parently due solely to racial and 
ieligious prejudice. Whilst our writers on 
general history follow one another in ignoring 
the subject, all those whom I have been able 
to consult who have examined the evidence 
are agreed as to the general historicity of the 
events. The subject is too large for discussion 
in‘ N. & (.’ My object was to elicit any 
possible fresh information. U nfortunately 
our public libraries contain little to enlighten 
Us, 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. 
34, Old Park Avenue, 
Nightingale Lane, S.W. 
THOMAS HILTON, ob, 1523 (div. 282, 
322, 358, 373; clv. 85, 196). My diffi- 
culty in accepting the supposition put for- 
ward by J. V. K. is that (i) No patent which 
can have referred to Thomas Hylton—other 
than that of 1484—is traceable, whilst no 


seventeenth cen- 


( Theodoret | 
Gildas and Fortunatus (sixth | 


our | 


such difficulty exists in the case of the others 
he quotes, apparently. (ii) His proposition 
postulates errors in («) Vowel of surname, 
(b) Christian name; (c) Date of appoint- 
ment; (d) Description of office; whilst that 
put forward in the second paragraph of my 
query at cliv. 282 merely involves the careless 
writing of one similar consonant for another. 
The question of Hilton’s office is relatively 
of small importance, however, as my main 
object is to ascertain his precise descent. 


C. FF. H: 


OD AND A SOLDIER” (clv. 229).— 
These lines are undoubtedly a variation 
of the epigram written by Francis Quarles 
(1592-1644). : 
Our God and our soldier we 
When at the brink of ruin, not before; 
After deliverance both alike requited, 
Our God forgotten, and our soldiers slighted. 
Another version which I heard quoted by 


alike adore, 


Bishop Gibson at a military church parade in 
Gloucester Cathedral over twenty years ago, 
runs thus: 

God and soldiers men adore, 

Tn time of war, and not before; 

When peace is come and all things righted, 

God is forgotten and soldiers slighted. 

Kipling puts somewhat similar sentiments 
into the mouth of one of his soldier char- 
acters. 

Surrtey H. Harper. 


THE FAMILY OF KINDLESIDE (clv. 

153, 196). — Near the memorial to the 
Rey. William Kinleside, in Angmering 
Church is one to Jukes Harrison Kinleside, 
who died Apr. 23, 1803, aged 7. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 

[HE IRISH MARMIONS (clv. 229). — 

When I knew Cork seventy and odd 
years ago, there was a family of Marmions 
who I think resided on Patrick’s Hill. I 


do not know if any are left, but I am sure 
Messrs, Guy and Co., the printers and pub- 
lishers, if applied to, would inform Mr. 


Wirt1am Harcourt-Baru, and possibly put 
him in touch with them. Of course, I do 
not know if the Cork Marmions claimed 
descent from Tamworth. 

Joun LEcCKY. 


*LY-POSTERS ” (clv. 154, 213).—‘‘ Fly- 
posting ’’ is not confined to *‘ theatrical 
and political agents.’’ I understand it to 


refer to any surreptitious method of posting 
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bills by unauthorised persons, on any hoard- 

ing or vacant space, appropriated or unappro- 

priated, which they have no right or permis- 
sion to use. 

Rival bill-pesters have been known, in the 
earlier days of advertising in this way, to 
have been ‘‘ fly-posters’’ on each others 
hoardings, especially at election times, 

E. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

“MHE BILIAD ” (clv. 83).—The following 

is from B. H. Blackwell’s Catalogue 

No. 238 :— 

437 Hughes (T. M.) The Biliad: How to Criti- 
cize; a Satire, The Dirge of Repeal, and other 
Jeux d’Esprit, 24 illusts., Printed for the 
Author, 1846, sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 

AITING OF SLAUGHTER CATTLE 

(clv. 9, 86). — See ‘The Court Leet 
Records of the Manor of Manchester,’ edited 
by J. P. Earwaker, vol.:v. Lists are given 
of burgesses who had been amerced for selling 
unsound meat and for killing bulls without 
baiting them. In a note on p. 11 the editor 
says that it was customary to bait all bulls 
before killing them. The volume covers the 
greater part of the reign of Charles IT. An 

Act concerning bull baiting was passed 

33 Henry VIII, c. 9, but I have no notes by 

me to indicate its nature, 

Joan PARKES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NATURAL DAUGHTER OF JAMES II | 


(cly. 206, 248). — See, for particulars, 
Dame Ignatia Fitz James in ‘ Registers of 
English Benedictine Nuns of Pontose,’ vol. 
x. p. 311, Proceedings of Catholic Record 
Society. 

FRANCIS SKEET. 

Syon House, Angmering. 

Feat nny WANTED (clv. 207).—‘ The Physi- 

ology of Plants,’ London, 1833, is given in 
the British Museum Catalogue (1893) as being 
by “ [? John Murray, F.S.A., F.L.S.],” though 
the life of John Murray in the ‘D.N.B.’ does not 
mention the book. The new edition of Halkett 
and Laing (1928) states that the author was John 
Murray, M.D., but without giving any author- 
ity for this, whilst here again the‘D.N.B.’ fails 
to mention the book. These two contemporary 
John Murray’s, writing on similar subjects, 
have often been a source of confusion to the 
cataloguer. the Royal Society’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers’ assigning to Dr. Murray 
quite a number of papers written by the other 
Murray. 

The Library of the Natural History Branch 
of the British Museum contains the book, but 
treats it as anonymous in its Catalogue (1913). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Library. 


Vol. 


The Ferns (Filicales). ii. By ag 


Bower. (Cambridge University © Press. 
£1 10s. net). 
NHE publication, this year, of the third 


volume, completes Professor Bower’s great 
work on the Ferns, the result of nearly half a 
century of intensive comparative study. The 
amount of detailed and largely original inform. 
ation which the volumes contain, and the num- 
ber and beauty of their illustrations, place all 
students of morphological botany deeply in the 
author’s debt. The three volumes together con- 
tain a thousand pages—a somewhat unneces- 
sary length, which is partly accounted for bya 
tendency to repetition and a certain cumbrous- 
ness of style; but in a work of such value, 
minor blemishes may well be forgiven. 

“The Ferns’ is in several respects unique 
among systematic botanical books. The 
author’s constant use of anatomical data, in 
addition to characters derived from the external 
form, deserves a warm welcome, especially as 
he does not overstress the importance of struc- 
tural detail. Moreover, he is in full sympathy 
with more conservative methods, and _rever- 
ences the intuitive sense for affinity so often 
exemplified in the work of the great system- 
atists. Perhaps the most original feature in 
his treatment of his subject is that the 
taxonomic criteria used are not taken for 
granted as axiomatic, but are subjected to an 
analytical study which occupies the whole of 
Vol. I, and serves as a_ basis for the phyletic 
grouping of the Class. In Vol. IT the method 
explored in the first volume is applied to the 
more primitive sub-division—the Eusporangiate 
Terns. In Vol. III, now before us, the author 
has had to face the more difficult task of deal- 
ing with the Leptosporangiate, formerly called 
the Polypodiaceze—essentially the Ferns of the 
present day; and as he modestly says, ‘ A life- 
time is too short a period in which to bring 
such a study to completion.” Numerous in 
genera and species, and advanced and standard- 
ised in organisation, the lines of descent of the 
Leptosporangiate Ferns have become almost 
inextricably confused, owing to the tendency of 
distinct phyla to follow similar lines in the 
later stages of evolution. One of the greatest 
services which Professor Bower has rendered 
has been in emphasizing this point; and in 
bringing home to botanists the importance and 
frequency of parallel developments in the evolt- 
tion of related plants. As he has shown, such 
old comprehensive “ genera”? as _ Polypodium 
and Acrostichum are not phyletic unities at all. 
The characters of the reproductive organs upon 
which these generic names are based _ really 
represent states or conditions arrived at by evo 
lution along a plurality of converging lines. 
He points out that the main phyla of Ferns 
seem to have maintained their separate identity 
from long past geologic time to the present 
day, and to have each progressed independ: 
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ently along lines which are in many respects 
parallel. There has thus been a_ great 
Class P rogression or Phyletic Drift carried out 
ona number of separate paths whose direction 
lias gradually approximated. In many dis- 
tinct phyla, for instance, there has been a shift- 
ing of the groups of spore-capsules from the 
margin of the frond to a place on the lower sur- 
face. The “ filmy” character of the leaves, 
again, is regarded as a condition which has 
arisen independently in several quite distinct 
groups of shade-loving ferns. 

A problem of special interest with which 
Professor Bower deals is that of the nature of 
the primeval plant-type from which in remote 


antiquity the Class of Ferns originated. From 
a consideration of early fossils, and by the 


comparative study of those living forms which 
there is reason to regard as_ primitive, the 
author concludes that the Fern archetype con- 
sisted of a simple upright shoot, possibly root- 
less, bifurcating if it branched at all, and with 
only an ill- defined distinction between the axis 
and the leaf, which was repeatedly forked into 
narrow segments. It is significant that the 
archetype thus reconstructed presents a similar- 
ity to certain plants of the Devonian rocks 
known as the Psilophytales, but Professor 
Bower wisely refrains from attempting to link 
the Ferns directly to this group. Indeed, as 
he points out, the theorem of the work is 
the evolutionary progression within the Class 
rather than its ultimate origin. ‘The Ferns ’” 
will long be used and valued for the fresh light 
which it throws upon this progression. 


William 
(Cam- 


A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Harvey, M.D. By Geoffrey Keynes. 
bridge University Press. £1 1s. net.). 
por the bibliography of the seventeenth cen- 

tury, students and collectors are already 
deeply in Dr. Keynes’s debt, and now he has 
increased their indebtedness by one of the most 
attractive of his works, describing, as it does, 
three books of which two at least are not only 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


to be counted among epoch-making achievements | 


of the human mind, but also to be prized for 
their great rarity. ‘De Motu Cordis,’ pub- 
lished in iad form in 1628, though its doctrine 
had been worked out, taught and demonstrated 
from at least twelve years earlier, 
frst at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
choice of place Dr. Keynes finds in the fact that 
as a centre of learning and science Frankfurt 
was then much to be prefer red to London, the 
use of Latin making the country of publication 
hatter of indifference so far as language went. 
None the less Frankfurt treated the book 
rather ill—sent it forth full of errata, 
printed for the more part on thin, 
paper which has browned and_ is 
There are, it is true, rare copies printed on an 
excellent paper, 
Seventeen copies in all are known. Of trans- 
lated editions there have been eight English, 
two of both French and German, and one 
Dutch, 

“De Circulatione Sanguinis’ appeared in 
1649—the least important “of the three books, an 


inferior 


> 


appeared | 
The motive of this | 


and | 
crumbling. | 


one of them at the Bodleian. | 
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appendix virtually to the ‘De Motu Cordis,’ 
and answer to objectors. 

‘De Generatione Animalium’ was published 
at the instance of George Ent in 1651, in Lon- 
don, in a quarto volume with a singular alle- 
gorical frontispiece by an unknown designer 
which is reproduced here, and makes one won- 
der mildly whether Harvey consented to it. 
There exists of this first edition a most inter- 
esting copy, bearing on most of the fly-leaves 


notes upon Aristotle in Harvey’s hand, the 
hand ‘“‘ which no one without practice can 
easily read,” as we find Ent averring. The 


English translation which came out in 1653 con- 
tained Faithorne’s beautiful engraving of 
Harvey’s portrait. This, and, as frontispiece, 
the attractive portrait from Ditchingham Hall, 
Norfolk, which has been attributed to Van 
Dyck, are delightful features of the volume, and 
we are also given several! title- pages, a specimen 
of Harvey’s ‘MS . notes, and engravings from the 
drawings of valves in veins, 

As for the stric tly bibliographical matter, it is 
set out upon the plan followed in the author’s 
‘ Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne,’ that is 
according to the needs and standards of modern 


workers in the subject as most liberally anc 
most exactly interpreted. 
Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography. By 


Duane Reed Stuart. 


(University of California 
Press). 

igo RE is room for a new 

study of classical biography, and Professor 
Stuart is not altogether wanting in qualifica- 
tions for carrying such a work out successfully. 
He has acquainted himself with the latest 
researches and conclusions on the matter; he 
knows the originals; he has a quick mind and 
ideas of his own. We much liked his insistence 
that, if two writers adopt one and the same 
method, we are not thereby justified—as it is 
now so largely the fashion to suppose—in argu- 
ing that the later of the two copied the earlier 


comprehensive 


He also makes good original contribution on 
one or two points, as, for example, when he 
notes the resemblance between the ten most 
excellent desires enumerated in the eulogy of 
Metellus, preserved for us by Pliny, and the 
macarismi of the ‘ Evagoras’ and the ‘ Agesi- 
laus.’ He is at his best on this side of the per- 


formance—in isolated suggestions, and observa- 
tion of detail; he is less happy in his treatment 
of his subject as a whole. Those who come fresh 
to it in his pages are likely to feel the want of 
system, definiteness. and clear statement of 
fundamental facts. Those who know the facts 
and seek chiefly interpretation, or illuminating 
additions, may be baulked, even irritated, by 
the style and manner, as well as by a very ‘odd 
use of the categories of evolution and psychol- 
ogy. It is, indeed, to our thinking, curious that 
Professor Stuart should have been occupied so 
long and deeply with the classics and have 
caught so little of their spirit. The dis- 
crepancy goes deeper than mere writing, yet 
perhaps the following sentences may convey 
something of ‘the nature of that which we 
regret: “ On the other hand, we have seen that 
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anything approaching a complete cognizance of 
the workings of the commemorative impulse is 
conditioned on peering back through the mists 
of centuries to times antedating literary re- 
mains. It is also true that retrospection far 
back of the fifth century is necessary for the 
study of another basic factor in the evolution 
of biography, namely consciousness of individ- 
uality. The conviction on the part of the 
human intellect that the lite of an individual 
has in itself a value, an interest, or both is a 
sine qua non of biographical writing. The 
concept of personality must have impinged on 
man’s brain-pan.”” This sort of thing, though 
it is certainly rather funny, is, after a page or 
two, very hard to read. 


By 
Minchin 


Theodore 
and 


Drama in Gloucestershire. 
Hannam-Clark. (Gloucester. 
Gibbs. 5s.). 

N the prologue the author tells us that this 

book is the result of five months’ labour. 

His readers, then, will not be surprised to 

learn that for the earlier centuries draws 

on printed sources and on the work of scholars 
before him. Probably this part of the book, 
in which the student will find nothing new, 
will have done the best it is capable of if it 
sends an inquirer here and there to fuller 
works on the subject. On the other hand, the 
accounts of Gloucestershire acting in later cen- 
turies and in modern times are worth the 
student’s noting. Here is brought together a 
great deal of useful information, which would 
otherwise want no little hunting down; and 
even that part of it which might be extracted 
from easily accessible biographies or other 
works deserves appreciation, and gains a new 
significance, as it is presented here centred in 

Gloucestershire. 

The sections under the_ headings 
ham’ and ‘ Gloucester ’; that about the various 
local ‘Mummers and Mimicking Customs’ and 
that on ‘ Plays and Playwrights and ocal 
References’ may be mentioned particularly. 
The energy shown in the modern dramatic 
doings of Gloucestershire is remarkable, and 
our author himself has borne a lion’s share 
therein, both as actor and inspirer of actors. 
It is pleasant to reflect that besides being a 
handy and entertaining work of reference for 
the lover of the drama in other counties this 
book must be to many scores of persons in 
Gloucestershire a reminder of most exhilarat- 
ing and instructive activities. 


WE have received from the Cambridge Univ- 
ersity Press a pleasant little edition (2s. 6d. 
net) of Walton’s Lives of Donne and Herbert, 
with a short and good Introduction. by S. C. 
Roberts, and also An Early Irish Reader, by 
N. Kershaw Chadwick. The text of the reader 
is the Irish Saga from the Book of Leinster, 
the ‘ Story of MacDathdé’s Pig’ (6s. net). Put 
together on the usual plan of readers, 
Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary and Index, 
this book goes, in the first two, deeper into ques- 
tions of MSS. and scholarship than most 
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“ Chelten- | 


with | 
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readers do. A translation also is provided. 4 
good book. Among pamphlets we would draw 
attention to the sympathetic and deeply inter. 
esting account of Charles Lethbridge Kingsford 
by Mr. A. G, Little, which Mr. Humphrey Mil. 
tord has published for the British Academy (1g 
net); to the reprint (Mr. Humphrey Milford 
for the English Association) of the Prime Min. 
ister’s Presidential Address at the Annual 
Dinner of the Association last October (Qs 
net), and to Mr. S. C. Roberts’s Lord Macaulay: 
the Pre-eminent Victorian—very fair, sound, 
and penetrating criticism, and useful, too, for 
reflection on the Victorian age. 

Genealogists will like to note that the article 
by Mr. H. L. L. Denny, Some _ Pedigrees of 
Denny, Le Denneys, Etc., which appeared in 
vol. xix. pt. 3 of the Proceedings of the Suf- 
folk Institute of Archeology, is now reprinted 
as a pamphlet, and we have received a paper on 
the History of West Wickham, Kent, by the 
same pen. 4 

Twe new 
(2s. net) 
which is 
Haunted, 


volumes in the World’s Classics 
are Lytton’s The Coming Race with 
given also The Haunters and the 
and Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, 


| Professor Edmund Blunden supplies the Intro 


duction to Leigh Hunt, a pleasant piece of 
work penetrative in virtue of its kind and 
generous humanity. Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton 
deals with Lytton in the same sympathetic 
fashion—and thereby does justice to a name 
and achievements which have been rather un 
duly _belittled. John Hamilton Reynolds, 
Keats’s friend, is the subject of a new book 
in the ‘Oxford Miscellany’ series—a good 
selection from his work, preceded by an essay 
on his life by Mr. George Marsh, which incor 
porates a group of interesting letters. A very 
interesting Bibliography which we would re 
commend to the notice of students of the seven- 
teenth century is that of his writings com 
piled by Sir Charles Firth. These ar 
arranged in lists under subject-headings and 
we observe that a separate section is devoted 
to contributions to ‘WN. & Q.’ from 1887 to 
1901. What Sir Charles Firth has done for 
the study of history is too well-known to need 
comment, but it may not be impertinent to 
observe that even those who are more or les 
familiar with his work will be struck with the 
mass of it, when thus presented all together 
before them. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to | 
give their names and addresses, for the inform 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are [fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 
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